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Should | Go To College? 
by S. M. Brownell, Commissioner of Education 


Are you on 


raduat 


\bout te 
nid thout colleg bout the oma 
Ta ure hether vou mans te 
oan uo Perhap lear uy ! 
ought to vo into that deeisior 


ey 


Let's con der 4 hether ouwad 
college Will ou 


experience 7 Vo 


whether or not student to tackle 


college work You n rie \ 4 ! course, but af 
Vou have i eredit ilole ol ill read re) 


Ho put your best 
hhould fire the 


try something one 
efforts into your 
wonderfull 
world. In 
full spat experiences in literature 
history and setenee ane ocial underst din 
the tools of knowledge ou itl im 
think. and you willy val oy if 

And now, do yous dto vo to college ook atit th 
Will Our Nation 1» country of techn is and sp 
cralists. be they farmers. teacher ineers overnm 
workers ol bru bree men hie eo Vibte ‘ olr soctel 


rmrake life hiv ily onipetilive il - Vel porn 


ecantan terms of educator neans that some form of 


Spe ialized trating ‘ ecment in atomost 


every field of endeavor You shou ourself: Willa 

college education ienifioantly help nou lifes work 
Phat leaves the third question a) ou go. In 

words can vou afford to vo I know 


that seems like the only question Pout Efren at the 


that to many 


one lo answet kor | believe that iW you are bpro. 
student. healthy and ambitiou vo fina 
finianies a college education \ 
counselor about scholas hips and loa 
leves where vou can work part-time a 
I want to add one last thought. chietl 
anxious not to be misunderstood When I 
should go to college 1 do not mean that co 
only place where you can find all these values T have 


mentioned Certainly not lhere are many other forms 


of extended education night or corre pone nee se hools, 


on-the job or apprenties ship training. vocational schools 


the spec ialized training offered by the military services 


and systematic study on your own What is best for one 


may not be for anothe: 

The question of going to college must be settled on an 
individual basis is it the right step for you Valk it 
over with yout parents, your teachers. your school ad 
visers, all the people who know your abilities and your 


ambitions. Tam sure vou will find the right answer 
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Educationa 


HAT | am is the result 


of a prolonged exposure to the con- 
to the 


voing to say 


tinuing crisis of our western society 


crisis of the democratic governments and of 
free institutions during the wars and revolu- 
tions of the 20th century. 
Now it 


who bike rie 


before the 


does not come easily to anyone 
has breathed the soft air of 
began in 


the world wars that 


1914 


dis ict d 


who has known a world that was not 
ind frightened and full of hate 

it does not come easily to such a man to 

see clearly and to measure coolly the times 
we live in The seale and scope and the 


complexity of our needs is without any 
precedent in our experience, and indeed 
we may fairly say--in~ all human 
expert Owe 
In L900, 


knowle dar d 


leadership of the western nations. 


men everywhere on earth ac- 
even when they resented, the 
It was 
taken for granted that the liberal democra- 
cies were showing the way towards the good 
life in the good society, and few had any 
doubts of the eventual, but certain, progress 


of all mankind 


and a freedom. 


towards more democracy 
wider 
The only question was when—-the cues- 


tion was never whether—-the less fortunate 
and the more hae kward peoples of the world 
would have learned to use not only the tech- 
nology of the West but also the political 
the West. All would soon 


be learning to decide the issues which di- 


institutions of 


vided them by free and open and rational 


discussion: they would soon learn how to 
free and honest elections. to ad- 


Mankind would come to 


idea that all 


conduet 
minister justice. 
accept and comprehend the 
men are equally under the laws and all men 


must have the equal protection of the laws. 


bolur ‘ Vumber 7 


By Walter Lippmann 


At the beginning of this century the ae- 


knowledged model of a new government. 
even in Russia. was a liberal democracy in 
the British or the French or the American 
Think what has happened to the 


Western world and to its ideas and ideals 


style. 


during the 40 years since the world wars 
began. The hopes that men then took for 
granted are no longer taken for eranted. 
The institutions and the way of life whieh 
we have inherited, and which we cherish, 
have lost their paramount, their almost un 
disputed, hold upon the allegiance and the 
affections and the hopes of the peoples of 


the earth. ‘They are no longer universally 


accepted as being the right way towards the 


They are fiercely 
1 hey 


doubted and they are dangerously violated 


eood life on this earth, 
challenged abroad. are widely 
even here at home. 

During this half-century the power of the 
western democratic nations has been declin- 
ing. Their influence upon the destiny of the 


great masses of mankind has been shrink- 


widely 


Mr. Walter 


known as a distinguished writer and 


Lippmann is 
scholar. This article is excerpted from 
his address before the National Citi- 
Public 


fnnual Dinner 


zens Commission for the 
Schools Fifth 


held recently in San Francisco, Calif. 


at its 


Mr. Lippmann in this timely address 
presents facts about the educational 
deficit and the national crisis in Amer- 
ican education. Through the courtesy 
of Mr. Lippmann, we are pleased to 
SCHOOL 


publish his remarks for 


LIFE readers. 


| Efforts and Educational Needs 


ing We are the heirs of the proudest 


government in the history of 


Yet we 


ais we did 


tradition of 
no longer find ourselves 
le lore the | irst 


mankind. 
talking How 
World War 
democracy among the awakening multi 
of mankind, We are talking 


about the defense and the survival of lib 


about the progress of liberal 


tudes now 


eral democracy in its contracted area 

We are living in an age of disorder and 
upheaval. Though the United States has 
zrown powertul and ri h. we know in our 
the same 


hearts that we have become. at 


time, insecure and anxious. Our people 
enjoy an abundance of material things, such 
as ho large community of men have evel 
known. But our people are not happy about 
their position or confident about their fu 
ture lor we are not sure whether our re 
sponsibilities are not greater than our power 
and our wisdom. 

We have been raised to the first place 
in the leadership of the Western society 
at a time when the general civilization of 
the West has suffered a spectac ular decline 


W ec, W he have 


become so suddenly the protecting and the 


and is gravely threatened 


leading power of that civilization, are not 


clear and united among ourselves about 


where we are yong and how we should 
deal with our unforeseen responsibilities, 
Hiission, our 


our unwanted ure x pected 


duties. 
that we 


W e have 


responsibilities for 


It is an awe Inspiring burden 
find ourselves compelled to bear. 
suddenly — aequired 


which we were not prepared for which 


we are not now prepared —for which, | am 
very much afraid, we are not now preparing 
ourselves. 

We have had, and probably we must 


expect for a long time to have, dangerous 


97 





and implacable enemies jut if we are 


to revive and recover, and are to go for 
ward ayain, we must not look for the root 
of the 


must look for it 


trouble in our adversaries. We 


in ourselves. We must 
rid ourselves of the poison of self-pity 
We must have done with the falsehood that 
all would be well were it not that we are 
the victims of wicked and designing men 

In 1914, when the decline of the West 
began, no one had heard of Lenin, Trotsky, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin Mao Tse- 
We have not fallen from our pre 


because we have attacked 


and it is 


and 
Pung. 
eminent been 
It would be much truer to say, 
nobler to say it, that we have been attacked 
because our capacity to cope with our tasks 
had begun to decline 

We shall never have the 


and to recover so long as we try to console 


pirit to revive 


shutting our eyes, and by 


hands 


breasts and filling the air with complaint 


ourselves by 


wringing our and beating our 


that we have been weakened because we 
were attacked, and that we have been mak 
ing mistakes because we were betrayed 

We must take the manly 


that the failure of the western democracies 


view. which i 
during this catastrophic half of the 20th 
Century is due to the failings of the demo 


attacked 


and brought down from their pre eminence 


cratic peoples. They have been 
hecause they have lacked the clarity of pur 
pose and the resolution of mind and of heart 
to cope with the accumulating disasters and 


They lacked the 


of purpose and the resolution of mind and 


disorders, have clarity 


of heart to prevent the wars that have ruined 
the West, to prepare for these wars they 


could not prevent, and, having won them 


at last after sacrifice and at a 


those and to 


exorbitant 


ruinous cost, to settle war 
restore law and order upon the face of the 


ge ke rhe, 
Educational Efforts 


I have said all this because it is only in 


the context of our era that we can truly 
educating the 
do that 


that the 


problem of 
When we 


come to see 


conceive the 
American democracy 


we must. | believe 


effort we are making to educate ourselve 


asa people is not nearly equal to our need 


and to our responsibilitic 

If we compare our total effort— in public 
and private schools, and from kindergarten 
through college with what it was 50 years 
ago, the quantitative increase is impressive 


W e are offering mii h more schoolin rola 


on 


more expensive kind to very many more 


pupils 
( nited States has made striking quantitative 
progress during the past century towards 
the democratic goal of universal education. 
The typical young American is spending 
than his father o1 


more years in school 


grandfather; a much higher proportion of 
young people are going to high school and 
even discount- 


beyond ind more dollars 


ing the depreciation of the dollar— are 
being pent for each person's education. 


Now 
in. the 


if it were no more difficult to live 
Lnited States today than it was fifty 
that is to say if life 
then 


years ayo were as 


imple as it was if the problems of 
private and community life were as easily 
understood—if the task of governing the 
United States at home, and of conducting 
its foreign relations abroad, were as uncom- 
plicated and no more dangerous than it 
was 50 years ago——then we could celebrate, 
we could be happy, we could be congratulat- 
that we 


ing ourselves are making great 


progress in the task of educating ourselves 
as a democracy. 

But we cannot make that comforting com- 
parison without deceiving ourselves seri- 
We cannot 
upon our people in the second half of the 
20th 


ously measure the demands 


Century the demands in terms of 


trained intelligence, moral — discipline, 


knowledge, and, not least, the wisdom of 
vreat affairs—-by what was demanded of 
them at the beginning of the first half of 


this The 


(America today and of governing America 


century. burden of living in 
very much heavier than it was 50 
and the 


whether the inerease of our effort in educa 


today is 


years ago, crucial question is 
tion is kee ping up with the increase in the 
burden 

When we use this standard of compari 
find, | submit, that the in 


son. we must 


crease in our effort to educate ourselves is 


of a quite different and of a very much 


smaller—order of magnitude than is the 
increase in what is demanded of us in this 
divided and dangerous world. Our educa 
tional effort and our educational needs are 
The 


supply is not nearly keeping up with the 


The burden of the task is very 


not now anywhere nearly in balance 
demand. 
much heavier than is the strength of the 
effort. 


ous deficit between the output of education 


Chere is a very serious and danger- 


and our private and public need to be 


educated 


by every statistical measure, the 


How can we measure this discrepancy ? 


I am sorry to say that | shall have to use a 
few figures, trusting that none of you will 
think that when I use them, I am implying 
that all things can be measured in dollars 
and cents. I am using the figures because 


there is no other way to illustrate con 
cretely_the difference in the two orders of 
magnitude—the difference between what 
we do to educate ourselves, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand, what the kind of 


world we live in demands of us 


Educational Deficit 


What shall we use as a measure of our 
educational effort? For the purpose of the 
comparison, | think we may take the total 
expenditure per capita, first in 1900, and 
then about half a century later, in 1953, on 
public and private schools from kinder- 
varten through college. 

And as a measure of the burden of out 


task 


mitments to which education has now to 


of the responsibilities and of the com 

be addressed we might take federal ex- 
D 

penditures per capita, first in 1900, and 

then in our time, half a century later 


We differ 


as to whether we are spending too much, 


among ourselves, of course, 
too little, or the right amount, on defense, 
But 


differences do not seriously affect the argu- 


and on the public services. these 


ment. For all of us—or nearly all of us 

are agreed on the general size and the s« ope 
of the necessary tasks of the modern federal 
government, both in military defense and 
for civilian purposes. Between the highest 
and the lowest proposals of responsible and 
informed men, I doubt that the difference 
is as much as 20 percent. That is not 
a great enough difference to affect the point 
lam making. That point is that the size of 
the public expenditure reflects roughly, of 


course, but nevertheless, fundamentally 
the scale and se ope of what we are impelled 
and compelled to do. It registers our 
judgment on the problems which we must 
cope with. 
Now ith 
measured in expenditures per capita 


The task 


expenditure per capita 


1900, the educational effort 
Was 
federal 
What 
[ submit. the 
ratio between these two figures. We find. 


then, that in 1900 the Nation put out $1 


$3.10 as measured by 
was $6.85. 


we must be interested in is, 


of educational effort against $2 of public 
task. 
(Continued on page 109) 
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TEACHER SHORTAGE 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS 
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are by no means new ones. We have been accumulating therm 


| FINANCIAL PROBLEMS we are facing in our schools 


for at least 25 years. During that period the proportion of the 
national income spent on pubiie education has declined from 
3.3 to 18 percent, a drop of about 45 percent. Salaries of 
teachers have increased only about 60 percent as fast as wages 
ven rally. if educ ation were like a business concern whic h. of 
course, it is not by any means—we would say that although its 
dollar sales were rising, its proportion of the market was declin 
ing. and we would be quite worried about it. Illinois is not as 
hard-hit as most—-we rank seventh nationally, but our problems 
are still tough. 

\nother point we would consider even more worrisome is the 
fact that during the last vear about 60.000 trained teachers left 
the profession for one reason or another, mainly to take highe: 
paying jobs in other fields. I know of no other profession 
where this type of mass exodus has occurred, where career people 
have left a field in which they had highly skilled. technical train 
ing to take other jobs where they were essentially unskilled. If 
education were a business concern, we would conclude that the 
company probably was not a very good place to work, that the 
wages undoubtedly were not high enough, and the other job 
satisfactions weren't very good, 

Still one other bit of information would prove discouraging. 
In the testing program carried on the last few years to determine 
who should be deferred from military service to get further 
schooling. it has been found that the quality of students preparing 
for the teaching profession is lower than that of any other pro- 
fession——engineering. medicine, law, or even business adminis 


tration 


The conclusion from these and many other facts seems to be 


that whatever our problems in education are today, they seem 
likely to get more serious before they get better. 

This is one reason why I feel a conference of this type is so 
desirable, where representatives from all kinds of groups in the 
community can sit down together to consider common problems 


of education and find new ways of solving them. 
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TEACHER 


sworrace’ §=—- A Businessman 


Looks at the 
Teacher Shortage 


by Lyle M. Spencer 
President, Science Research Associates ' 


Phis fall there has been an outpouring of books attacking out 
schools. I have looked at several of these, and while my first 
reaction was that they were unfair and they tended to make me 
irritated and angry, I've come to the conclusion that they are 
probably going to have a generally beneficial effect. Two points 
all of them make is that we, as citizens, must support more public 
education, not less, and that we together must find ways of getting 
more money and better financing, not less, for our public schools. 

In thinking about how we might come to grips with these 
complicated problems, scores of ideas have oceurred to me that 
I'd like to discuss with you, but | am only geing to talk about 
three. The first idea concerns how educators can explain better 
to us laymen in more human terms the nature of educational and 
teacher recruiting problems, and what penalties our society pays 
if these problems are not solved The second involves one way 
that we, as businessmen, can help with a financial aspect of the 
educational problem. And the final idea concerns one area that 
educators, businessmen, and other community groups might 
explore together as a new approach to educational problems. 

Americans almost always support desirable community proj- 
ects when they understand the problems involved, feel that the 
proposed solutions are reasonable, and have confidence in the 
people who handle them. It is in this general area that I feel 
that the climate of confidence between educators and public 
could he improved, 

I rather think that educators could do a good deal more in 
putting their best foot forward where we can all see what a 
handsome and useful foot it is. Boning up for this talk has 
proved to be one of the most exciting extracurricular activities 
I've undertaken in a long time, and the most fascinating part of 
it has been my coming to understand a little more clearly what 
happens in a typical classroom. | had never thought much 
before about what educators mean when they talk about a child 
growing up intellectualiy and emotionally. We cant see this 
growth, as we can see the growth in height of one of our children 


1 Address dy ' tate ‘ ¢ ‘ ruit nt Confere e, gore } ! 
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voice changes 


boy s 
and at a much 


Here are i 


or the fact that a 
Nevertheless 


rapid rate than physically 


it occurs OTe 


few examples of what | miear 


J}. During all the time a child i 
his vocabulary imere at 


about 2,700 basic ords per 


about 5.000 words if we include 


ferent meanings for the same ord and 
forms ol the word Th * VO 


largely 


different 


growth Lops when 


cabulary 
school days are over It also slo down 
when our school vent as good as they 
should be. 


In terms of 


child after about the third grade 


readir peed the average 
innually 
ordinary 


increases his speed of reading 


! word 


material at the rate of abo 
and hi ibility 
what he reads rises corresponding! 


tudent 


ut 25 


per minute to understand 


just | year, a nereases his read 


about L500 hour 


ing rate words per 
which is about five pages of print Phi 
in almost comple te 


chool. although 


no p vehologi« il reason why it 


mcrease also comes te 
stop after students leave 
there is 
could not continue 

As a matter of fact, | wa 
idults read no more 


chool 


as rapidly and 


astounded to 


learn that most of u 


efficiently than an eighth-grade 


child, and less 


us we I as we 


than half 
could 


The Third R 


3. ‘To mention another of the three R’s, our 


ability in arithmetic or practical every 
day mathematics usually doesn’t improve 
chool | Ve taken 
a little pride in my ability to do arithme 
Not long ag 


bu ness manacet 


after we leave alway 


tic problems rapidly 0 our 
company hired a new 
and | was secretly dismayed to find that 
work 
lems in his head mn 
that 
finally learned that the 
this 


many arithmetic prob 


he ( ould 


i tenth of the time 


I could with pencil and paper | 


main reason why 


had 


learned his multiplication tables up to 


he could do was because he 
20, where mine had 
knew right off that 17 


many valuable minute 


I ypped at 12. 
19 523, Vd s 


every day 


I’ve been trying to learn these tables from 
12 te 20 lately, and I want to tell you that 
I haa completely forgotten what an agon 
izing job it is to learn multiplication tables 
My schooling 


enough, and neither is that of many young 


in arithmetic wasn't good 


people coming up through our schools to- 


day 
Pwo other examples in other areas: 
kor some years I have been concerned 
over the fact that young people in our 
schools do not learn enough about the 


\merican of life. The other day I 


was talking with a high school freshman 


way 


about the American Constitution and re- 
ferred casually to the Bill of Rights, the 
first several amendments to the Constitu- 
nice way, he inferred that | 
know what | was talking 
so-called Bill of Rights 
They 


are limitations, he said, on what the Fed 


lion In a 
re ally 


about 


didn't 
that the 


really are not individual rights. 


eral Government can laws about. 


When | looked it up later I was chagrined 
| 


pass 
to find that he was correct, and I had some 
new respect for what our youngsters are 
learning about the American way of life 
in their civies and social studies courses. 
Its awfully important that this learning 
process not be slowed down or impeded. 
In still another area I got a lesson the 
day. \t 


old daughter of some friends was 


other a dinner party, the 12 
year 
permitted to serve hors doeuvres to the 
middle of the 


whir hi she was obs iously doing with some 


ruest In the serving, 


pride, her 9-year old sister tripped het 
and she fell, dropping the platter of sand- 
The 


promptly sent to her room to meditate on 


wiches younger daughter was 
her sins, but I was much surprised to 
observe that the older daughter did not 
In talk- 
ing with her about it, she said, “oh, that’s 


That’s called 


school and all sisters 


seem upset about the incident. 


only because she’s jealous. 


sibling rivalry in 


have it. She'll just learn to control it as 


she gets older! This is apparently a 


practical lesson in human relations 
learned in the classroom which we did not 
even know about when we were in s hool. 
I think it is a valuable lesson to know. 

Phe point to these incidents that impresses 


me is how much children in our schools 


really learn when they get the chance. They 
have a thirsty curiosity which has somehow 
lost by us by the time we 


been most of 


reach adulthood. I wish that professional 
educators could do a much more thorough 
public relations job of explaining to us 
laymen how this learning process is slowed 
down when our schools are not kept up to 
snuff For example, when a child gets 


behind in his learning of new words he- 


cause he has to attend a double session 


school or has an untrained teacher. he does 


When he 


finishes high school, instead of knowing 


not usually catch up later on. 


forty-five or fifty thousand different words, 
know thirty. 


The others are irretrievably lost. 


he may only twenty-five on 
The same 
thing applies to his knowledge of reading 
multiplication tables, of American history, 
along with other people. 


how to get 


and g 


And what is even worse. his most valuable 
blunted 


toward 


asset, the desire to learn. may be 


or even turned into a_ hostility 


schools and the learning process, | believe 
that if we citizens could know more about 
more eager to 


these things, we would be 


help solve school proble ms 


What Businessmen Can Do 


can 
take 


more interest in educational problems not 


Now. turning to what businessmen 
do, I'm convinced that all of us must 
simply as a matter of charity as we do 
when we serve on hospital hoards or the 
a matter of busi 


that 


Community Chest, but as 


ness self-interest. It is evident our 
schools are going to need more money—to 


vet more of their share of the national in 


come. | p to 65 percent of all recurring 


salaries. We 


are the group in the community that knows 


school costs are in teacher 
most about financing. and | think we should 
take this 
We need to undertake 
new sources of mncome and develop new 
this will 


| am 


more leadership in direction. 


more studies to find 


wavs whereby Mcowme collection 
he less painful to { itizens venerally 

told that had not Beardsley Ruml invented 
income tax method, 
high 
The 


main reason seems to be that most of us will 


the “pay as you go” 


would not pay the 


people simply 
personal income taxes they do today. 
not budget for taxes. If we let them go 
until the end of the year, they seem to be 
mountains, while they are heavy but bear 
able if paid in part each payday. I am 
also told that the property taxes used to pay 
for education amount to less in a year than 
we pay for whisky and liquor of all kinds. 
But they seem to be much more because we 
only pay them annually or semiannually, 
while we pay for our whiskey by the pint. 

Now to my final point about what edu- 
cators, businessmen, and other community 
groups can do in working together to de- 
velop more mutual confidence and solve 
more educational problems. In the business 


(Continued on page 110) 
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Education of Negroes: Successful Transition 
From Segregated to Unsegregated Schools 


by Ambrose Caliver, Assistant to the Commissioner, and 
Theresa Wilkins, Research Assistant, Higher Education Division 


SCHOOL LIFE, 


N PHI previot 
the article, “Iducation of Negroes,” dis- 


cussed their progress and. status undet 


ihe segregated pal i. This article pre- 


sents instances of success in the modifica- 
f segregation in ed- 


life. This 


nm no way implies an attempt to anti ipate 


tion or elimination 


ucational and other areas of 
or prejudge the Supreme Court decision. 
The article merely presents factual informa- 
tion about events that have been and are 
presently taking place, and which can be 
expec ted to continue to take place, ove! 
the months or years. whatever the decision 


may be. 


Education 


Phe out-of-State scholarship was an early 
device adopted by several of the Southern 
States, to enable Negro students to secure 
desired graduate or professional training 
provided in the State for white students, but 
not available to Negro students. In some 
States graduate and professional units have 
been established in colleges attended pre- 
Negroes. \ 
development has been the admission of 


Negro 


to State 


dominantly by more recent 
graduate and professional students 
According to 


public 


universities pres 
colleges and 
Negroes 
in 12 Southern States have enrolled one or 


more Ne roes, 


nstruction. is 


ent information 17 
universities formerly closed to 
In certain undergraduate 
courses Dela 
Kentucky. Maryland. and West Vir- 


and 


available in 
ware 
ginia Instruction on the graduate 
professional levels is provided in Arkansas, 
Vissouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
Virginia. 


New 


pro- 


| oulsiana,. 
and 


State of 


homa, Tennessee, Texas, 
The legislature of the 
Jersey 
hibited the 
school 


race. In 


enacted in 1881 a law which 
exclusion of any child from a 
because of nationality, re- 
1940, 


0 separate schools for Negroes, 18 


public 
ligion. of however. there 


were 


of which had been established during the 


preceding 20 years.' The creation in 1945 
of a Division Against Discrimination in the 
New Jersey State Department of Education 
led to the 


groups for study and action with the result 


organization of community 
that, in all 45 communities formerly operat- 
ing separate schools, segregation has been 
eliminated or major steps have been taken 
Predicted difficulties and 
Negro 


pupils are attending the same 


in that direction, 
acts of violence have not occurred. 
and wi,ite 
schools, and teachers work together with- 
out regard to race.” 
In several towns in Illinois, suits were 
filed a few years ago against segregated 
schools. While these suits were pending, 
the East St. Louis School Board began the 
transfer of Negro children upon applica- 
In spite of threats, no demonstrations 
Before 


sharing 


tion, 


oecurred long. white and Negro 


children were everything from 
lockers to cafeterias. 
In 1949 the General of Indi 


ana passed a law which required the elir- 


Assembly 


ination of segregation and discrimination 
in public schools and permitted the proc- 
ess to be a gradual one. A grade-a-year 
policy was adopted, beginning with the first 


both 


In the course of implementing the 


years of elementary and secondary 


=f hools 


new State law. it was necessary to deter 


mine new boundary lines based upon 


residence. Some families threatened to 
leave the city if special dispensations were 


through careful planning. work 


not granted their children. school 


oflicials 
ing with parent-teacher associations, pro- 
moting community education, and carefully 


were able to 


selecting and placing teachers, 


avoid a predicted crisis. By 1953. the 
elementary st hools had hecome interracial 
on a citywide basis through the fourth 
grade, and all six of the formerly white 
high schools had admitted some Negro 
students.* 

Another State in which legislative meas 
ures have been passed to accomplish in 
tegration is Arizona. Immediately after 
enabling legislation had been passed by the 
State Legislature, the Tucson system was 
integrated. Regarding the -manner in 
which this action was accomplished, the 
Superintendent of Schools said: 

We did a lot of preparatory work last year after 
the Legislature made it possible to desegregate our 


Negro children \s 


tation program for pre-school children and chil- 


a part of our regular orien 


dren entering junior high, ete the questions ol 


new friends, new district lines, bus schedules, and 


changes necessary were discussed 


Although 


amount of smoke for a 


many other 


freely there was a considerable 


hort time, the transition 


from segregation to desegregation has been most 
successful 


Peachers as well a 


pupils have been integrated 


in our o lar we have been 


more than pleased with the results of our program 
here in Tueson 

More evidence of the success of integra- 
tion is shown in the educational policies 
and procedures of the Roman Catholic 
Church. By pronouncement of the Arch 
bishop of the Diocese of St. Louis, all 
schools. elementary through university, be 
came integrated Opposition to such a 
polic y was quickly abated when it hecann 
clear that the Archbishop’ action Was post 
tive and that it would not be overruled by 
any other individual or body, ‘Throughout 
the country the Catholies have been desegre- 
gating the schools which they control 
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Better Education for All Our Children 


by Wayne O. Reed, Assistant Commissioner for State and Local School Systems 


ji hegegs actively and productively ina 
I \ oron a lay 


understand 


citizen committee we 


need to something about our 
they are now not as they were 


Therefore, | should 


dise u in SOrnie 


schools as 
when we were student 
like to spe nd a few minutes 
in educating all of 


chool 


described, you will 


of the proble ms we face 
our youth attending public today 
As these problem are 
see that they do not pertain exe lusively to 
They ire 


not peculiar problems of minority groups 


any one vroup Wm) our popul thion 


except in degree. Jlowever, leaders of 
minority groups can certainly assist greatly 


leaders like 


selves can often communicate more 


in their solution. For your 
easily 
and effectively with parents and other citi 
zens than the heavily burdened school stafl 
can, 

To help in promoting better educational 
opportunities for all children, lay leaders 
may study problems like this one: In what 
ways should changes occurring in today’s 


society affect our chool program ¢ Here 


are a few of the « hanges Population shifts 
espe ially from the country to the city, and 
the city to the suburbs: attractive employ 
ment opportunities for young people; new 
mass media of communication such as tele 
trong educational 


vision, Which exerts a 


influence; the Nation need for a loyal and 


patriotic youth who can perform military 
service to protect the liberties they enjoy: a 
young population which travels fast —in 
hotrods and even by yet propelled Wine 

an amorphous family in which the mother 
often works outside and the children use 
( face 


Chey 


which 


the home as eating leeping and 
tiously) even “combat” headquarters 
are only a few of the societal change 
have shifted heavy burdens on our teachers. 
declared that the 


average teacher today is expected tc be a 


Some sociologists have 
policeman, a psve hiatrist. a nurse. a cle rey 


man, an entertainer statistician, ai li 
brarian, and a parent The last job. as 


vou know, is the most difficult for teacher 


102 


ho have as many as 200 individual stu- 
dents in their classrooms each day. 

Let me point out how one social develop- 
schools. Begin 


ment is influencing our 


ning with our preparations for World War 
II. youny men found eood { mployment pos 
sibilities Many of them quit school to 


Employ- 


take jobs paying high salaries. 


ment has continued high, and many young 


This article is an adaptation of an 
address originally made by Dr. Reed 
hefore the Annual Convention of Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority at St. Louis, Mis- 
souri, December 27, 1953. Because of 
the length of the address, it is pre 
sented in two parts for SCHOOL LIFE 
This is the concluding part 


reader S. 


of his interesting presentation. 


men have continued to leave school as soon 
They 


want to 


as attendance laws permitted, want 


to make money and they work. 


tradition 


pursuits are in the best American 
But leaving school at an early 
age of 14, 15, or 16 also has certain results. 
In an article called “Where are the Boys?” 
Ellsworth Tompkins has pointed out that 
26,792 more girls than boys were going 


lo high school in 1O44 15. 


25 years old and over, he reported that 16.2 


Among adults 


percent of the women were high school 


graduates in contrast to only 12 percent 


for the men Although there are few re- 


cent statistics to support my conclusion. 
I believe that among some minority groups 
there is an even wider gap between the 
educational attainment of women and men. 
The women, I believe, are staying in school 
longer than the men. 


kor example, the University 


Dillard 
which | 
31 Negro drop 


over State school-age re 


study of drop-outs, mentioned 


earlier. showed that of 


outs who were 


quirements, 212 were girls and 319 were 


boys. Thus, in 1 year approximate ly 
20 percent more boys than girls above 
compulsory school-age requirements quit 
sf hool. 

This 


study. Are 


a problem for community 
better 


poses 
virls receiving 


If so, 


present 


more 
is this a de- 


society? If 


education than boys? 
sirable trend in our 
more boys should be kept in s¢ hool longe - 
what kind of an education should they re 
ceive? Are boys dropping out of school 
because they think the school curriculum is 
effeminate, unrealistic. and too sedentary 7? 
more male teachers in out 


Do we need 


schools to give male status to education for 
What 
can we do with youth who are physically 


What about those 


who are not book-learners ? 


boys who can’t appreciate its value? 
but not mentally apt? 


Citizens and educators who have studied 
this problem quickly find themselves con- 
fronted by other questions such as these: 
Should all boys and girls be required to 
study in high school all day? Can _ the 
school program be adjusted so that boys 
and girls can work outside of school part 
If so, how can their school 
job needs? Or 


of the day? 
work be related to thei 
how can the girl needed at home attend 
classes which will make her a better home- 
maker and mother ? 

Another problem of both the teacher and 
parent is this: “How can we develop in 
each child a sense of responsibility for 
working up to his capacity?”  Psycholo 
gists have estimated that few students—es 
pecially superior ones—-work at their maxi 
mum. Some learn less than 50 percent of 
what they are capable. However, the cost 
of educating such children is just as high 
than instructing the con 
What is 


the home, school, and community that es 
attitudes in the 


and often higher 
scientious rerformers. there in 
tablishes anti-intellectual 
child? 

A prominent anthropologist at one of 
LIFtz, 
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American’s outstanding universities is con- 
ducting an extensive study on child behav- 
ior in the Boston area. It is her hypothesis 
that the attitudes and behavioral patterns 
of youth may be quite firmly established 
before they reach high school. The family, 
playmates, and elementary school seem to 
be effective conditioning agen ies of our 
children. 
Vandalism 


have made banner headlines for the past 


and juvenile delinquency 


_ several months. It is a problem that affects 
every parent and taxpayer. It affects our 
It weakens the social and moral 


Nation. Why 


these headlines ? 


S( hools. 
fiber 


youth 


of this great are the 


making How do 
that 
work out 


program which puts their restless energy 


they get way? Can parents and 


teachers a vigorous leisure-time 
and thrill-seeking minds to work at some- 
thing constructive? Can the school foot- 
ball field, 


and shops be used at night and over week- 


gymnasium, music auditorium, 


ends for youth who might otherwise roam 
the streets in gangs looking for excitement ? 
Are there unimproved private or public 
lands in your State which a lay citizen o1 
educators’ group could obtain and use as 
an outdoor recreation area for young 
There are such areas in Texas, 
Michigan, States. 
In these places young people don’t just tie 


knots 


under the direction of the schools or pub- 


people ld 


California. and other 


and soak up sunshine. Instead, 
lic associations, they clean up beaches, build 
docks and boats, reforest any burnt-ovet 
areas, construct log cabins, dig ditches, and 
all according to an overall, 


And they ! 


build dams 


long range plan. love it! 


There Is a Teacher 

We need to take our young people off 
the crowded streets and introduce them to 
the lakes 
side. We 


flex and strain their muscles. 


woods, and farms in the country- 
need to give them a chance to 
We need to 
make them physically as well as mentally 
tired 
preciate, and improve the beauties of the 
with 


Sarett, the poet and forester: “I love every- 


And we need to help them see. ap- 


out-of-doors so they can say Lew 


thing that is rooted in earth-—flowers and 


trees, and mountains; and everything that 
I love wild ani- 


Frankiy, 


I draw the line on the last two animals. 


walks or crawls on earth. 


mals—-deer, bears. and wolves.” 


So far, our problems have dealt primarily 


with the pupil But wherever there are 


pupils, there is a teacher. Lay groups in- 


terested in education need to understand 
our teacher problem. You have read that 
the number of young people being prepared 
as teachers is far short of our present and 
future needs. About 45,700 vraduates, who 
were qualified as elementary school teach- 
ers, were graduated from colleges in 1953. 
We actually needed 118,000 public ele- 
Double shifts, 
overcrowding, and poorly qualified teachers 
The latest research 


mentary school teachers. 
served as the panacea. 
(NEA) on this subject shows that schools 
71.589 
teaching on an emergency basis without full 


Makeshift 


double-session school days are being em 


who are 


are staffed with persons 


certification. classrooms = and 
ployed for 632,000 American pupils. 

Unfortunately, the looks 
In the spring of 1953, all 


future worse 


than the present, 
our schools and colleges enrolled approxi- 
mately 35 million pupils and students, 
Office of Education estimates for 1960 are 
that “there will be 10 million more pupils 
and students in our Nation’s schools and 
colleges, both public and private, than there 
were last spring.” The teacher shortage is 
the concern of all citizens, and all groups. 

At our recent office conference of edu- 
cational leaders one question was asked re- 


“Why don't 


young people enter teaching as a profes 


peatedly : more promising 
The economic factor was accepted 
But the 


declining status of the teacher in the com- 


sion? 


as one of many important causes, 


munity was considered just as important. 
These questions were asked: Why has the 
prestige of the teacher declined during the 
last few decades? Why are local citizens 
reluctant to accept new teachers as regular 
members of their social group? You may 
be interested to learn that in a recent study 
of their problems, this lack of community 
acceptance was ranked first by teachers. 
We need more qualified and = superior 
teachers. How can you as individual citi- 
zens and as members of a public-spirited 
organization encourage talented and bright 
young people to make a career of teaching ? 
Here are other questions that need to be 
answered: Can married teachers with chil- 
dren be employed on a part-time basis? 
Can you find well-qualified ex-teachers in 
your school district and make it desirable 
for them to teach again? Can you help new 
teachers orient themselves and find a pleas- 
ant place to live. as Portland. Oregon. and 


other cities are doing? Can you take them 


into the social life of your group and make 
them feel that you understand and appre- 
ciate their professional efforts? Can you 
find out why some good teachers quit their 
jobs after a short stay? Then can you help 
to eliminate the basic causes of dissatis- 
faction? 

We have briefly mentioned the economic 
aspect of teaching. Satisfactory salaries 
are obviously important in attracting su- 
As a member of a PTA 


per ior personnel, 


or citizen group —or as a consumer 


a taxpayer you are helping to pay for 
education. You may want to study these 
questions: What are the tax sources in your 


district?) Where does the money 


sf hool 
come from? How much will a new class 
room addition or elementary school cost? 
Where can or should you obtain new reve 
nue if needed? Are architectural plans for 
a new building adequate without being lux 
urious? Is your money going for ornate 
extras or for needed classrooms, libraries, 
and gymnasiums? How can you pay ade 
quate salaries to your excellent teachers so 
that they 


children ? 


will stay with you and your 


Study the Problem 
There is one other vital problem which I 


touched upon at the beginning of this talk. 


You 


may think that he or she is only the teach 


It is the talented and superior child. 


responsibility. However, superior 


like other children 


eT "s 
children are in school 
only about 6 hours a day. Sometimes they 
are lost in the crowd or permitted to shift 
for themselves because the teacher is spend 
ing most of her time trying to teach the 
average and slow learners. Home condi 
tions also affect the rapid learner, His par 
ents may resent the bright child’s knowl 


edge; or on the other hand, they may ex 


ploit his genius and cause him to dislike 


school. 
cule “the brain” or “Quiz Kid” and destroy 


His playmates and peers may ridi 
his desire to excel. These are only a few 
things that may happen. 

Some leaders recognize that the superior 
child is moulded by all of his experiences 
in the neighborhood. Therefore, they are 
experimenting with an all-community pro 
gifted. The € 


directed by 


gram for the ymmunity 
Youth Robert J 


Havighurst of the University of Chicago, is 


Program, 


an example. In an Illinois town, he is in- 
cluding school and church teachers, nurses, 


(Continued on page 112) 
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Members of United Nations delegations in their places on the floor of the hall of the General Assembly building in New York. Distinguishable in the picture are delegates fr 


a danger exists in the world, it is a danger shared by all—and 





ADAME PRESIDENT, MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY: When Secretary General Hammarskjold’s 
invitation to address this General Assembly reached me in 
Bermuda, | was just beginning a series of conferences with the 
Prime Ministers and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain and of 


France. Our subject was some of the problems that beset our 


world, 

During the remaindes ol the Bermuda ( ontere nee | had con 
stantly in mind that ahead of me lay a great honor Phat honos 
is mine today as [| stand here, privileged to address the General 


Assembly of the United Nations 

At the same time that I appreciate the distinction of addressing 
you, | have a sense of ¢ xhilaration ius | look upon this Assembly. 

Never hefore in history has sO tue h he je lor so many people 
been gathered together ima single organization Your le libera- 
tions and decisions during these somber years have already 
realized part of those hope 

But the great tests and the great accomplishments till lie 
ahead, And in the confident expectation of those accomplish 
ments. | would use the oflice which. for the time being I hold 
to assure you that the Government of the United States will 
remain steadfast in its support of this body This we shall do 
in the conviction that you will provide a great share of the wis 
dom, the courage, and the faith which ean bring to this world 
lasting peace for all nations. and happiness and well being fer 
all men. 

Clearly, it would not be fitting for me to take this occasion to 
present to you a unilateral American report) on Bermuda. 
Nevertheless, | assure you that in our deliberations on that lovels 
island we sought to invoke those same reat concepts ob univer al 
peace and human dignity which are so cleanly etehed in your 
Charter 

Neither would it be a measure of this great opportunity merely 


to recite, however hopefully. pious platitudes 


A Danger Shared by All 


I therefore decided that this occasion warranted my saving to 
you some of the thir that have been on the minds and hearts of 
my legislative and executive associates and on mine for a great 
many months thoughts | had originally planned to say primarily 


to the American pe ople 
I know that the American people hare mv dee p helief that iJ 


equally, that if hope exists in the mind of one nation, that hope 
should be shared by all. 

Finally, if there is to be advanced any proposal designed to 
ease even by the smallest measure the tensions of today’s world, 
what more appropriate audience could there be than the members 
of the General Assembly of the United Nations? 

I feel impelled to speak today in a language that in a sense is 
new—one which I, who have spent so much of my life in the 
military profession, would have preferred never to use 

Phat new language is the language of atomic warfare. 

Phe atomic age has moved forward at such a pace that every 
citizen of the world should have some comprehension, at least in 
comparative terms. of the extent of this development, of the 
utmost significance to every one of us.” Clearly. if the peoples 
of the world are to conduct an intelligent search for peace, they 
must be armed with the significant facts of today’s existence. 

My recital of atomic danger and power is necessarily stated in 
United States terms. for these are the only incontrovertible facts 
that | know I need hardly point out to this Assembly, however, 


that this subject is global. nct merely national in character. 


The Fearful Potentials 

On July 16, 1945. the United States set off the world’s first 
atom explosion. 

Since that date in 1945, the United States of America has 
conducted 12 test explosions. 

Atomic bombs today are more than 25 times as pow rful as 
the Wea ports with which the atomic age dawned, while hydrogen 
weapons are in the ranges of millions of tons of TNT equivalent. 

Poday. the United States’ stockpile of atomic weapons, which. 
of course, increases daily, exceeds by many times the explosive 
equivalent of the total of all bombs and all shells that came from 
every plane and every gun in every theatre of war in all of the 
vears of World War II. 

\ single air group, whether afloat or land-based, can now 
deliver to any reachable target a destructive cargo exceeding 
in power all the bombs that fell on Britain in all of World War IL. 

In size and variety, the development of atomic weapons has 
been no less remarkable. The development has been such that 
atomic weapons have virtually achieved conventional status 


within our armed services. In the United States. the Army, the 
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from India, Indonesia, Mexico and the Netherlands. 
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Navy, the Air Force, and the Marine Corps are all capable of 
putting this weapon to military use. 

But the dread secret. and the fearful engines of atomic might, 
are not ours alone. 

In the first place, the secret is possessed by our friends and 
allies, Great Britain and Canada, whose scientific genius made a 
tremendous contribution to our original discoveries, and the 
designs of atomic bombs. 

The secret is also known by the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has informed us that, over recent years, it 
has devoted extensive resources to atomic weapons. During this 
period, the Soviet Union has exploded a series of atomic devices, 


including at least one involving thermo-nuclear reactions. 


No Monopoly of Atomic Power 

If at one time the United States possessed what might have 
been called a monopoly of atomic power, that monopoly ceased 
to exist several years ago. Therefore, although our earlies 
start has permitted us to accumulate what is today a great quanit- 
tative advantage. the atomic realities of today comprehend two 
lacts of even greater significance. 

First. the knowledge now possessed by several nations will 


eventually be shared by others 


possibly all others. 

Second. even a vast superiority in numbers of weapons, and a 
consequent capability of devastating retaliation, is no preventive, 
of itself. against the fearful material damage and toll of human 
lives that would be inflicted by surprise aggression. 

The free world, at least dimly aware of these facts, has naturally 


embarked on a large program of warning and defense systems. 


Phat program will be accelerated and expanded. 
But let no one think that the expenditure of vast sums for 
weapons and systems of defense can guarantee absolute safety 


for the cities and citizens of any nation The awful arithmetic 
of the atomic bomb does not permit of any such easy solution, 
ven against the most powerful defense, an aggressor in posses 
sion of the effective minimum number of atomic bombs for a 
surprise attack could probably place a sufficient number of his 
bombs on the chosen targets to cause hideous damage. 

Should such an atomic attack be laancehed against the United 


States. our reactions would be swift and resolute. But for me 


to say that the defense capabilities of the United States are such 


that the 


could inflict terrible losses upon an aggressor for me 
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to say that the retaliation capabilities of the United States are so 
great that such an aggressor’s land would be laid waste all this, 
while fact, is not the true expression of the purpose and the hope 
of the United States. 

To pause there would be to confirm the hopeless finality of a 
belief that two atomic colossi are doomed malevolently to eye 
each other indefinitely across a trembling world. To stop there 
would be to accept helplessly the probability of civilization 
destroved— the annihilation of the irreplaceable heritage of man 
kind handed down to us from generation to generation and the 
condemnation of mankind to begin all over again the age-old 
struggle upward from savagery toward decency, and right, and 
justice, 

Surely no sane member ol the human race could discover 
victory in such desolation. Could anyone wish his name to be 
coupled by history with such human degradation and destruction 

Occasional pages of history do record the faces of the “Great 
Destroyers” but the whole book of history reveals mankind's 
never ending quest for peace, and mankind - God Piven Capra ity 
to build. 

It is with the book of history, and not with isolated pages, that 
the United States will ever wish to be identified. My country 
wants to be constructive, not destructive. [t wants agreements, 
not wars. among nations. It wants itself to live in freedom, and in 
the confidence that the people of every other nation enjoy equally 


the right of choosing their own way of Life 


No Idle Words or Shallow Visions 


So mv country’s purpose ts lo help us move out of the dark 
chamber of horrors into the light. to find a way by whieh the 
minds of men, the hopes of men the souls of men everywhere, can 


move forward toward peace and happiness and well being 


Because of the widespread interest in and significance 
of this address by the President of the United States, 
which he delivered before the General Assembly of the 
United Nations on December 8, 1953, SCHOOL LIFE 
presents the full text of the address to its readers, Copies 
in pamphlet form are available from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 


ington 25, D.C. Price, 15° cents. 


















In this quest, I know that we must not 


lack patience. 
I know that in 


ours today, salvation cannot be attained by 


a world divided, such as 


one dramatic act. 
I know that many steps will have to be 
months before the world 


taken over many 


can look at itself one day and truly realize 


that a 

confidence is abroad in the world 
Sut I know, above all else, that we 

NOW. 


its allies. 


new climate of mutually peaceful 
must 
tart to take these ste ps 
The United States 


and 


and (,reat 


britain rane have over the past 


months tried to take 
ay that we 


ome of these steps 
Let no one hun the conferences 
table 
On the 
of the United 


France to negotiate 


record has lon ’ stood the reque st 
(,real 


with the 


State Britain, and 
Soviet Union 
the problems of a divided Germany. 

On that record has long stood the request 
of the same three nations to negotiate an 
Austrian State Treaty. 

On the same record still stands the re 
quest of the United Nations to negotiate 
the problems of Korea. 

Most secently, we have received from the 
Soviet Union what is in effect an ex 
pression of willingness to hold a Four Power 


Meeting. Along 


Britain and France 


with our allies, Great 
we were please d to see 
that this note did not contain the unaccep 
table pre-conditions previously put forward. 


know 
the United States, 


As you already from our joint 
Bermuda communique 
Britain, 
promptly to meet with the Soviet Union 


United 


Great and France have agreed 


The Government of the States 
approaches this conference with hopeful 
We will bend every effort of ous 


minds to the single purpose of emerging 


sincerity. 


from that conference with tangible results 
toward peace— the only true way of lessen 
ing international tension. 

We never have, 
that the 
what is rightfully theirs 

We will never 


> . 
Russia are an enemy 


we never will, propose or 
suggest Soviet Union surrendes 
say that the peoples of 
with whom we have 
no desire ever to deal or mingle in friendly 
and fruitful relationship. 

On the contrary, we hope that this Con 
ference may initiate a relationship with the 
Soviet 
about a free intermingling of the peoples 


of the East and of the West 


human way of developing the understand. 


Union which will eventually bring 


the one sure, 
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ing required for confident and peaceful 
relations. 

Instead of the discontent which is now 
settling upon Eastern Germany, occupied 
Austria, and the 
Europe, we seek a harmonious family of 


countries of Eastern 
free European nations, with none a threat 
to the other. and least of all a threat to the 
peoples of Russia. 

Beyond the turmoil and strife and misery 
of Asia, we seek pe aceful opportunity for 
these peoples to develop their natural re- 
sources and to elevate their lives. 

These are not idle words or shallow vi- 
sions. Behind them lies a story of nations 
lately come to independene e, not as a result 
of war, but through free grant or peaceful 


negotiation, There is a record, already 
written, of assistance gladly given by na 
tions of the West to needy peoples, and to 
those suffering the temporary effects of 
famine, drought, and natural disaster. 
These are deeds of peace. They speak 
more loudly than promises or protestations 


of peaceful intent. 


For the Benefit of Mankind 


But I do not wish to rest either upon the 
reiteration of past proposals or the restate- 
ment of past deeds. The gravity of the time 
is such that every new avenue of peace, no 
matter how dimly discernible, should be 
explored 

There is at least one new avenue of peace 
which has not yet been well explored——an 
avenue laid out by the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

In its resolution of November 28th, 1953, 


Assembly and | 


“that the Disarmament Commission 


now 


this General suggested 
quote 
study the desirability of establishing a sub- 
committee consisting of representatives of 
the Powers principally involved, which 
should seek in private an acceptable solu- 
tion and report on such a_ solution 
to the General Assembly and to the Security 
Council not later than 1 September 1954.” 

The United States, 
Assembly of the United 


instantly prepared to meet pri- 


heeding the sueves- 
tion of the General 
Nations, is 


with may 


vately such other countries as 
be “principally involved,” to seek “an ac- 
ceptable solution” to the atomic armaments 
race which overshadows not only the peace, 
but the very life, of the world. 

We shall carry into these private or diplo- 


matic talks a new conception 


The United States would seek more than 
the mere reduction or elimination of atomic 
materials for military purposes. 

It is not enough to take this weapon out 
of the hands of the soldiers. It 
put into the hands of those who will know 


must be 


how to strip its military casing and adapt 
it to the arts of peace. 

The United States knows thet if the fear- 
ful trend of atomic military buildup can 
this 
forces can be developed into a great boon, 
for the benefit of all mankind. 

The United States knows that peaceful 


be reversed, greatest of destructive 


power from atomic energy is no dream of 
the future. That capability, already proved, 
Who can doubt. if 


scientists 


is here-——now today. 


the entire body of the world’s 
and engineers had adequate amounts of fis- 
sionable material which to test 
develop their ideas, that this capability 


ulil- 


with and 


would rapidly be transformed into 


versal, efficient, and economic usage. 
fear of the 


To hasten the day when 


from the 


atom will begin to disappear 


minds of people, and the governments of 


the East and West, there are certain steps 


that can be taken now. 


Proposal for Joint Atomic 
Contributions 


I therefore make the following proposals: 

The Governments principally involved, to 
the extent permitted by elementary pru- 
dence, to begin now and continue to make 
joint contributions from their stockpiles 
fissionable ma- 
terials to an International Atomic 
We would expect that such an 


of normal uranium and 
nergy 
Agency. 
agency would be set up under the aegis ol 
the United Nations. 


contributions, the proce 


The ratios of 
dures and other details would properly be 
within the scope of the “private conversa 
tions” I have referred to earlier. 

The United States is prepared to under- 
take these explorations in good faith. Any 
partner of the United States acting in the 
same good faith will find the United States a 
not unreasonable or ungenerous associate. 

Undoubtedly 


tions to this plan would be small in quantity 


initial and early contribu 


However, the proposal has the great virtue 
that it can be undertaken without the irrita 
incident to 


rmeutual 


and SUSPICIONS 


tions 
any attempt to set up a completely accept 
able system of world wide inspection and 


control. 
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The Atomic Energy Agency could be 
made responsible for the impounding, stor- 
age, and protection of the contributed fis- 
sionable and other materials. The ingenu- 
ity of our scientists will provide special safe 
conditions under which such a bank of fis- 
sionable material can be made essentially 
immune to surprise seizure. 

The more important responsibility of this 
Atomic Energy Agency would be to devise 
methods whereby this fissionable material 
would be allocated to serve the peaceful 
pursuits of mankind. Experts would be 
mobilized to apply atomic energy to the 
needs of agriculture. medicine, and other 
peaceful activities. \ special purpose 
would be to provide abundant electrical en- 
ergy in the power-starved areas of the world. 
Thus the contributing powers would be 
dedicating some of their strength to serve 
the needs rather than the fears of mankind 

The United States would be more than 
willing it would be proud to take up with 
others “principally involved” the develop 
ment of plans whereby such peaceful use 
of atomic energy would be expedited. 

Of those “principally involved” the So- 


viet Union must, of course, be one. 


Out of Fear and Into Peace 

I would be prepared to submit to the 
Congress of the United States, and with 
every expectation of approval, any such 
plan that would: 

First—-encourage world-wide investiga- 
tion into the most effective peacetime uses 
of fissionable material, and with the cer- 
tainty that they had all the material needed 
for the conduct of all experiments that were 
appropriate ; 

Second— begin to diminish the potential 
destructive power of the world’s atomic 
stockpile s: 

Third —allow all peoples of all nations 
to see that, in this enlightened age, the great 
powers of the earth, both of the East and 
of the West, are interested in human aspira- 
tions first. rather than in building up the 
armaments of war; 

Fourth—-open up a new channel for 
peaceful discussion, and initiate at least 
a new approach to the many difficult prob- 
lems that must be solved in both private and 
public conversations, if the werld is to shake 
off the inertia imposed by fear, and is to 
make positive progress toward peace. 

Against the dark background of the 
atomie bomb. the United States does not 


(Continued on page 111) 


Commissioner Brownell Honored 


ey te ee 
. 


RX AUSE of his consistent devotion to 

the cause of Education and his 
passionate belief of Democratic Principles 
of our country. 


Che Cimes Square Cluh 


1034, National Erague of Masou Ciubs 


presents its Fifth Annual Award 


For Outstanding Service to American Education to 


Or. Samuel Miller Brownell 


United States Commissioner of Educatior @ = Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


For many years Professor of Educational Administration in Yale Graduate 
School of Education, and President of New Haven State Teachers College, Dr 
Brownell bas had « distinguished career in American education 


A native of Peru, Nebraske, and « graduate of the University of Nebraske the 
Commimioner holds advanced degrees from Yale University aad honorary 
degrees from many other institutions His background and experience include 
active participation in educational affairs beyond the classroom 


A Life Member ef the Nationa! Education Association. Dr Brownell has through 
his inspiring leadership, his talented mind, and his boundless courage been « 
valuable force for an improved educational program on all levels 


Dr. Brownell exemplifies all that is best in the democratic way of life He hae 
dedicated his life to the cause of owr youth and the welfere of citizens generally 


He has given leadership to both privbte and public education Deeply concerned 
with the problems of American educstion, Dr. Brownell has given tirelessly of 
himeeclf in helping to provide America’s children and youth with « sound 
wholesome, democratic schooling 


(bax. adr 


New York, March 28, 1954 












Stretching the 


Schoo! Building Dollar 


by N. E.Viles, Associate Chief, School Housing Section iu 


CHOOL OFFICIALS and architects are 
S very much concerned over the possibil 
ities of financing capita! outlay expendi 
tures for current and anticipated school 
elemen 


plant improvements The public 


tary and secondary schools are faced with 


a backlog of school-plant needs calling for 
a capital outlay investment of about $13 
billion and an anti ipated additional need 
hy 1960 of over $14 billion (all ia terms of 
January 1951 construction dollars) to care 


for enrollment Mereases and ti rmal re 


placement, 


Finances Limited 


Under existing patterns and regulations 
the possibilities of financing these capital 
outlay expenditures do not seem promising 
Local property valuations and taxes do not 
keep pace with rising costs: many school 
districts are exhausting local financing ca 
pacities and still have extensive school plant 
olhicials realize that con 


needs, Sohy ol 


tinued increases in) general construction 


cost levels and ever-growing demands for 
additional or Hnprove d school services may 
add to current financing difficulties. Some 
local dis 
lack 
serious in most of 


hould be 


ind | mn 


State governments are assistin 
tricts in capital outlay finaneins The 
of adequate financing | 
the States. and all possible mean 
used to obtain maximum-current 
and services for the money 


time value pent 


orn ss hool plant construction 


Cost Analysis 


In analyzing and « omparing school build 


ing costs it is desirable to identify the cost 
level and /or the unit of measurement used 
The first’ cost 


cost, which is the 


level is the contract award 


sum of the various con 


struction contracts Ihe econd Cost level 


is the fotal construction cost, which includes 


in addition to contract awards the cost of 


professional fees and supervision and the 


In sf hool 


management of the program 


one- 


to about 


olten 


buildings thi runs 


These 
first two are often used in comparing build- 


The third cost level is the total 


tenth of the contract award cost, 
ing costs, 
capttal outlay, which includes, in addition 
to the total construction costs, other items 
such as furniture, sites, and administrative 
costs, and represents the total amount of 
money that the district must provide for 
the particular project. Cost comparisons 
are usually made by using some common 
units of building measurement such as a 
square foot (of the gross floor area), or the 
cost per classroom—if the amount of build- 
ing overall Or 2ToOss floor area pet classroom 
is indicated Recent studies in the Office 
show that during the Controlled Materials 
Program the average contract award cost 
buildings in the United 


for new school 


States during the latter part of 1951 and the 
early part of 1952 was about $14.53. per 
square foot and $33,200 per classroom. If 
interpreted in terms of total capital out- 
lay the average cost would have been ovel 
S 10.000 per classroom. 

School-plant costs have increased, al 
though less rapidly than other major school 
costs. Some contributing factors are the 
veneral rise in construction costs, the im- 
proved lighting and other services now de 
manded in our schools, administrative 
changes replacing some small and/or un- 
units, and curriculum enrich- 
method that 


require more building space per pupil than 


econom al 


ment and teaching changes 
was required in the days of more formalized 


teac hing 


Needs Exceed Means 


Parents want adequate and well-adapted 
school-plant facilities for their children: 


limited, To obtain 


however, funds are 
maximum school plant facilities and serv- 
limited 


find it necessary to effect sav 


from the funds available. 


ices 
schools may 
Ings al many points. Various conferences 
and workshops of school administrators and 


architects have devoted their attention to 


Los Cerritos School, South San Francisco, California 















These 


conferences have had value, but necessarily 


possible school-plant economies. 
could not be conclusive. This article lists 
or summarizes some of the economies dis- 
cussed in these meetings but does not at- 
tempt to determine the feasibility or value 
of any such economies as applied to an indi- 
vidual situation. What might be an econo- 
my in one situation might not prove so in 
another. Savings in initial cost may not be 
ultimate economy since the costs of school 
buildings should be measured in terms of 
the average annual cost during its period of 


usefulness. 


Design and Construction Economies 


School officials urge architects to get 


more space for the money. Designers and 
contractors have effected some major de- 
sign and construction economies in school 


buildings. Numerous new buildings have 


the first floor at o1 grade level with 


floor slabs on fill. Interior wall surfaces 
are often of masonry units without plaster. 
In some schools buiiding heights have been 
reduced. and in many of these schools the 
ceiling and roof structures have been 
combined. 

Other structural design and construction 
pattern ec onomies may merit consideration 
Most of them have already been put into 
effect: in them 


would not he feasible in Various locations. 


some buildings. Some of 


There is a general tendency to eliminate 


s6me ornamentation such as dormers, 


domes. towers, and hie Ifrice s In other cases 
it is found economical to omit cornices. to 
delete ornate columns. and to substitute 
some other roof pattern for high gable roofs 
with slate covering. Simple building lines 
with a minimum number of offsets may be 
used in an attempt to reduce wall costs. 
The omission of basements and the follow- 


making 


such contours for special areas often proves 


ing of ground contours o1 use of 


economical. Recent studies seem to indi- 


cate. for many areas, an economy In erect- 
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ing single story buildings particularly where 


such construction permits use of lighter 


walls. A few States are experimenting with 


reduced ceiling heights. Some other con- 
struction patterns being considered are the 
use of open corridors, the omission of 
parapets, and the omission of utility cor- 
ridors. Planning readily expandable build 
ings may be an important factor in ultimate 
cost. Some contractors reduce on-the-job 
labor costs by using a maximum amount of 
prefabricated materials such as millwork 
and various other component parts. Some 
indicate that they 


design 


contractors could assist 


in effecting certain economies if 


called 


specifications 


upon to review the drawings and 


prior to their completion. 
Boards of education often find that good job 
economical returns, 


supervision brings 


Boards often find it desirable to give atten- 
tion to the types of contracts awarded in 


order to effect all desirable safe economies. 


Standardization 


Questions are often asked about design 


and construction pattern standardization. 


The consensus of designers seems to be that 
total plan uniformity is undesirable but that 


savings may be effected by using common 


patterns for the design and construction of 


certain integral units. The planning of 
multiple equal dimension bays and the gen 
eral use of modular unit layouts may sim- 
plify construction and save costs. Stand- 
ard dimensions for millwork are generally 
Planning in-the-room 


more economi al. 


storage alcoves. into which can be set mov- 
able mill fabricated cases of various designs 
act ording to need, reduces on-the-job fabri- 


cation. The cases may be moved as desired. 


School Plant Planning 


School officials understand that there is a 
limit to the economies that may be effected 
in construction and that some of the essen- 
tial savings become the obligation of the edu- 
eators. Long-range system-wide planning 
generally proves more effective than “spur 
of the moment” individual project planning. 
Careful site selection may facilitate adapta- 
tion to long-range needs, community serv- 
ices, population trends, and building loca- 
tions. In some climates use of cdmpus-type 
plants with separated buildings may merit 
attention. Limiting special group-use areas 


such as auditoriums, ‘gymnasiums, and 


lune hrooms to school needs may reduce con- 
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costs. Even though there are 


struction 


many abuses, designing for multiple use 


may reduce total construction cost. Shops, 
laboratories, and homemaking rooms may 
often be so designed that they are usable 
for more than one Ly pe of spec ialized activ- 
ity. Planning some rooms of different sizes 
makes it possible to care for both large and 
Klaborate foyers and en 


small classes. 


trances may be difficult to justify. 


Utilization 


School officials often need to give specific 
attention to the utilization of spaces and 
pupil stations. Careful scheduling may 
make it possible to reduce the number of 
rooms required, Room period utilization 
should be computed as the percentage of 
available periods per week during which 
the room is used. Pupil station utilization 
is computed as the percentage of time each 
classroom pupil station is occupied, Some 
school officials plan a high hourly period 
use of classrooms, then use special areas 
such as lunchrooms tor a few peak over-flow 
groups. Utilization studies may also give 
attention to the percentage of the total build 
ing gross floor area included in classrooms. 
Some buildings run as high as 50 percent in 
regular and special classroom areas and 


! 9 
others less than 30. 


Refinements 


Essentials in one building may be termed 
refinements in another. When necessary to 
save, school officials usually look for items 
they matter of 


may need to delete as a 


economy, Such features as intercommuni- 
cating telephones, public address systems. 
television, complete room darkening for 
audio-visual work, and other similar serv 
ices, often come up for consideration when 
the board is trying to save. 

As indicated, some economies may be 
effected by changes in design and construc- 
tion practices. Others may be effected by 
improved financing methods. Some may 
be made by a higher utilization of the plant 
and a reduction in the demand for space. 
The answer in school-plant economy prob- 
ably lies in a combination of many of these 
factors. Even with all the economies it will 
not be possibie to provide all of the build. 
ings needed under present financing pat- 
terns. In evaluating any proposed saving in 
school plant costs it should be measured by 
its effect on the average annual cost during 


the life of that particular building. 


Educational Efforts 
and Educational Needs 


ied from page y 
P) 


How is it now, half a century or so later? 
In 1953, the educational effort was at the 
bederal ex. 


had 


The ratio of educa 


rate of about $76 per capita. 


penditures including defense risen 


to $467 per capita. 
tional effort to public task, which in 1900 
Was as one is to two, had fallen, a half cen 
tury later, to a ratio of one to six 

Perhaps | should pause at this point for 
a parenthesis, to say for those who may be 
thinking how much the value of the dollat 
has depreciated since 1900, that | am aware 
of that, but for the purposes of this com 
parison, it makes no difference. For while 
the dollar was worth probably three times 
1900 as in 1953, we are in 
1900 


as much in 
terested only in the relative effort in 
and in 1953, The ratio would be the same 
if we divided the 1953 expenditures by 
three, or if we multiplied the 1900 expen- 
ditures by three. 

You 
that I shall use. 


at the beginning of our rise to the position 


the statistics 


heard all 


The two ratios, the one 


have now 


of the leading great power of the world 


and, the other ratio a half century later, 
when we carry the enormous burden abroad 
and at home—these two ratios show, I sub- 
mit, that the effort we are now making to 
educate ourselves has fallen in relation to 
our needs, 

remind you that this dis 


I must now 


parity between the educational effort and 
the public task is in fact greater than the 
figures suggest. For in this half century 
there has hee na momentous change in the 
society and it has 


structure of American 


added greatly to the burden upon the 
ba | hools. 

The responsibility of the schools for edu 
cating the new generation bas become very 
much more comprehensive than it used to 
be. Ever so much more is now demanded 
of the schools. 


perform many of the educational functions 


kor they are expected to 


which used to be performed by the family, 
the settled community, the church, the fam 
ily business, the family farm, the family 
trade. 

This is a very big subject in itself—much 
too big for me tonight-—-except to mention 
it as a reminder that the comparison be- 


tween our real educational effort and our 





real public need is less favorable than the 


to two in 1900, as against 


figures of one as 
one as to six today. For the school today 


has a much larger role to play in the whole 


process of education than it needed to play 


American society 


that 


in the older 


Can it be denied the educational 
effort is inadequate? — I think it cannot be 
doing 


denied. 1 do not mean that we are 


a little too Littl 


I mean that we are doing 
much too littl. We are 
era which will test to the utmost the capa 


with the 


entering upon an 


democracy to cope 


ity of our 


vravest problems of modern times—-and 
on a scale never yet attempted in all the 


history of the world. We are entering upon 
this difficult and dangerous period with 
what I believe weomu t call a row ny de fic it 
in the quantity and the quality of American 


education 
There is, | believe compelling prool that 
we are operating at an educational deficit 


It is to be found in many of the contro 


versies within the educational system. | 


am not myself, of course, a professional 


educator. But | do some reading about 
education, and | have heen especially in 
terested in the problem of providing edu 
cation for the men ind women who must 
perform the highest functions in our so 
ciety the elucidation and the articulation 
of its ideals, the advancement of knowledge 
the making of high policy in the govern 


ment, and the leade rship of the people 


Need for Equality in Education 


How are we discussing this problem? 


Are we, as we ought to be doing. study 
ing what are the subjects and what are the 
disciplines which are needed for the educa 
tion of the gifted children for the leader 
ship of the Nation? 


thing we are discussing 


That is not the main 
We are discuss 
ing whether we can afford to educate our 


leaders when we have so far to go before 
we have done what we should do to provide 
equal opportunities for all peopl 
Most of the argument 


to address the 


indeed the whole 


issue-—of whether effort in 
education to the average of ability or to the 
higher Capra ities derives from the assunp 
tion that we have to make that choice. But 
why do we kave to choose? Why are we not 
planning to educate everybody as much as 
some much 


everybody can be educated, 


more and some less than others ? 
This alleged choice is forced upon us 
whole educational effort 


only hee ause our 


is too small. If we were not operating at a 
deficit level, our working ideal would be 
the fullest opportunity for all—each child 
according to its capacity, It is the deficit 
in our educational effort which compels us 
to deny to the children fitted for the leader- 
ship of the Nation the opportunity to be- 


come educated for that task 


New Plateau in Education 


So we have come to the point, | would 


contend, where we must lift ourselves as 
promptly as we can to a new and much 
higher level of interest, of attention, of hard 
work, of care, of concern, of expenditure, 
and of dedication to the education of the 
Amet can people. 

We have to do in the educational sys- 
tem something very like what we have done 
in the military establishment during the 


We have to make a break- 


through to a radically higher and broader 


past 1D years. 


conception of what is needed and of what 
Our 
think we 


can be done. educational effort to 


day, what we can afford, what 


we think we can do. how we feel entitled 
to treat our schools and our teachers—all 
of that-—is still in approximately the same 
position as was the military effort of this 
country before Pearl Harbor. 

In 1940 our armed forces were still at a 
level designed for a policy of isolation in 
this hemisphere and of neutrality in any 
oceans. ‘Today, the 


war across the two 


military establishment has been raised to 
a different and higher plateau, and the ef- 
fort that goes into it is enormously greater 
than it was in 1940 

Our educational effort, on the other hand. 
has not yet been raised to the plateau of 
1 am not saying, ol 


the age we live in. 


course, that we should spend 10 billions on 
education because we spend about that much 
on defense. [Tam saying that we must make 
the same order of radical change in our at- 
titude towards education as we have made 
in our attitude towards defense. 

We must measure our educational effort 
as we do our military effort. That is to say. 


we must measure it not by what it would 
he easy and convenient to do, but by what 
to do in order that the na- 
We have 
are quite rich enough to 


the cost. We 


are quite rich 


if is necessary 


tion may survive and flourish. 
learned that we 
defend ourselves, whatever 
learn that we 


must now 


enough to educate ourselves as we need to 


be educated 


There is an enormous margin of luxury 
in this country against which we can draw 
for our vital needs. We take that for 
granted when we think of the national de- 
fense. From the tragedies and the bitter 
experience of being involved in wars for 
which we were inadequately prepared, we 
have acquired the will to defend ourselves. 
And, having done that, having acquired the 


will, We know 


how to find the dollars that are needed to de- 


we have found the way. 


are to do with- 


vitally 


fend ourselves, even if we 
that is less 


out something else 
important, 

‘In education we have not yet acquired 
that kind of will. 


it, and we have no time to lose. We 


But we need to acquire 
must 
acquire it in this decade. For if, in the 
crucial years which are coming, our people 
remain as unprepared as they are for their 
responsibilities and their mission, they may 
not be equal to the challenge, and if they 


do nol succeed, they may never have a 


second chance in order to try again. 


Teacher Shortage 


(Continued from page 100) 


world, the great advances that are occurring 
have come mainly from money spent on re- 
search and development of new and better 
products, and better ways of distributing 
In the business world, we take prog- 


WV e expe cl pro- 


them. 
ress as a matter of course. 
ductivity to improve about 3 percent each 
year, which is the great underlying statistic 
about why our economy is continuing to 
grow and get better each year 


I think we 


and development in the field of education. 


need more of this invention 


Let me give you just one example: 


One of the most cherished ideas in the 
whole field of education is the notion that 
the smaller the number of pupils in a 
class. the better the quality of instruction 
will be. When I tried to find the facts 
behind why this is so. | must confess that 
[ could not obtain any really objective 
evidence. | then went to Dr. Paul Mort 
of Columbia University, one of the most 
skilled 
country. 
of this educational maxim actually exists. 


educational researchers in. the 


He told me that no real proo] 


Yet I remember that from my own teach- 
ing days I have always carried the idea that 
a class should be no larger than [| or any 


know all the 


pupils personally, what their problems are, 


other teacher could get to 
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their strong points and their weak ones. 
The ideal, of course, is Mark Hopkins on 
one end of a log and a single student on the 
other. 

A little booklet 


Enough Good Teachers?” 


“How Can We 


soon to be pub- 


Get 


lished discusses this problem more cogently 
than I’ve seen it explained before. It gives 
a grand write-up to the Illinois Chamber 
teacher-recruitment program. It may be 
obtained from the National Citizens Com- 
mission for the Public Schools, 2 West 45th 
Street. New York 36. 

The facts 
find some new solution to this teacher-pupil 


hold to 


of 50 pupils to one well-qualified teacher, 


are, however, that we must 


ratio problem. If we the ratio 
64 percent of all college graduates would 
have to choose teaching as their profession 
this year to supply the needed teae hers. and 
over one-half of them would have to choose 
teaching every year from now until 1964! 

This proportion is obviously fantastic and 
impossible. Here, then, is an area where 


new inventions and ideas are needed in 


education—as much as the invention of 
penicillin or polio cures in medicine. Some 
Dr. William Vincent, when at 


Pennsylvania State College, made an ex- 


time ago, 
periment on the teaching of general science. 
In one group he had the teacher-—a good 
trained one, by the way——teach the general 
science course by traditional methods. In 
group he had all the teaching of 
factual knowledge done by motion picture 
films. 


tensive tests that the child taught from the 


another 
He determined afterwards by ex 


films learned the material in half the time it 
took to do it in the teacher-led class, and 
that there was no essential difference in the 
amount that the two groups learned. 

Of course, it’s true that a teacher can do 
many things that a film cannot do. | won- 
der. however, whether it may not be pos- 
sible in many areas where we are dealing 
mainly with factual knowledge to redefine 
the role of the teacher to do things that 
only she can do, and have more of her 
routine duties handled by less skilled peo- 
ple or by different methods. As an in 
of this, 


science could be taught in a group of 300 


stance if a single class in general 


rather than 30, nine teacher hours would 
be released to work individually with pupils 
on problems that cannot be handled satis 
factorily in groups. 

Such methods in other professions where 


personnel shortages exist have produced 
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startling results. For example, the nurse 
shortage in our hospitals has been acute for 
a long time. During the last 15 years, 
major strides have been made through new 
ways of handling patients where relatively 
untrained nurses’ aids have taken over many 
of the routine functions formerly performed 
by nurses, leaving the latter free to do the 
more important things which only trained 
people can handle adequately. 1 wonder if 
a real opportunity does not exist in some 
Indeed, 
this is the only major profession | know in 
which the 


already been adopted. 


what the same sense in education. 


labor-savine invention has not 
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wish merely to present strength, but also 
the desire and the hope for peace. 

The coming months will be fraught with 
fateful decisions. In this Assembly; in the 
capitals and military headquarters of the 
world; in the hearts of men everywhere, be 
they governors or governed, may they be 
the decisions which will lead this world 
out of fear and into peace. 

To the making of these fateful decisions, 
the United States pledges before you and 
therefore before the world— its determin- 
ation to help solve the fearful atomic di- 
lemma —to devote its entire heart and mind 
to find the way by which the miraculous 
inventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 


to his death, but consecrated to his life. 


Successful Transition 


(Continued from page 101) 


The process by which desegregation was 
begun and by which progress has been made 
included teachers as 


toward integration 


well as students. One of the most serious 
questions raised when the process of inte- 
gration begins is: “What happens to Negro 
Under the New Jersey plan 
the number has 1945-46 


there were in that State 479 Negro teach 


teachers? 


increased. = In 


ers of whom 415 were teaching in 9 coun 
Last 


school year there were 645. of whom 425 


ties operating a dual school system. 


were in areas formerly maintaining sepa- 


rate schools. The experience in Indiana 


While a few 


Negro teachers have lost their positions in 


reinforces that of New Jersey 


the making of changes, the overall picture 
is that the total number of opportunities is 


usually increased, 


Many persons have referred to the sue- 
cessful elimination of segregation in other 
areas as evidence of the feasibility of elimi- 
In both 
the briefs and oral arguments of the ap- 
Attorney 


sented to the Supreme Court in December, 


nating segregation in education. 


pellants and the General, pre- 
evidence was given that the old patterns of 
segregation are disappearing. It has been 
suggested that if desegregation can take 
place among adults in the armed services, 
housing, industry, health, and recreation, it 
should be even easier in education where 
younger persons, with less rigid attitudes 
and fewer prejudices than adults, are in- 
volved. Moreover, it has been observed 
that practices in schools have a close rela 
tion to prac tices in society generally; hence, 
trends in desegregation in other areas have 
considerable relevance here. Examples in 


some of these areas are given below. 


Armed Services 


On July 26, 1948, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 9981 which provided 
things “that there shall be 


equality of treatment and opportunity for 


among other 
all persons in the armed services without 
regard to race, color, religion or national 
origin ~The order also established a Com- 
mittee on Equality of Treatment and Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Services which, in its 
report. presented evidence and summarized 
the results of experiences in the integration 
of Negroes in the three major branches of 
the services. 


The Air 


policy which would simultaneously improve 


koree set to work lo evolve a“ 


the efliciency of the service and extend 
equality of treatment and opportunity to all 
personnel! The Committee reported that 
almost without exception, the commanders 
interviewed by the Committee's staff stated 
that they had put the new policy into effect 
with some misgivings After their experi- 


ence in effecting the poli y, 


the Committee 
fact, that inequality had con- 


On the basis of its 


found, in 
tributed to inefhiciency. 
examination into the rules, procedures, and 
practices of the armed services, both past 
and present, the Committee is convinced 
that a policy of equality of treatment and 
opportunity will make for a better Army 


Navy and Air Force. 
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